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Peel, Derby, or Disraeli, show no lack of knowledge,
interest, or trenchancy. Her dislike of Gladstone, of his
policy and his party, is made clear in nearly every line
of her numerous letters to him. Nor did she make any
effort to conceal this from her other Ministers. To G. J.
Goschen, who was a Member of Parliament, but not in
the Cabinet, she wrote, referring to a debate on the Irish
question: " Mr Gladstone's speech was very unsatis-
factory/' When Lord Salisbury's Government was de-
feated in the House of Commons she wrote to Goschen:
*c You will not be surprised if I am startled at the unfor-
tunate vote of last night, which has come like a thunder-
bolt. ... I hope and think that Mr Gladstone could not
form a Government." To Lord Salisbury she wrote of
her trust " that a very short time (if any) will elapse
before she sees him again in office." When Gladstone
entered into office her letters became perfectly glacial:

The Queen, in thanking Mr Gladstone for his report of
what took place last night in the House of Commons, must
say that she read it with deep and unfeigned regret. Mr
Gladstone's speech appeared to support that wretched
Mr Labouchere's views, while opposing his outrageous reso-
lution. . . .

And: " The Queen is sorry that Mr Gladstone repeats
the cry against the wealthy and educated classes of the
country, which does not appear to rest on any founda-

tion."

When Mr Gladstone resigned, after failing to carry the
first Home Rule Bill, the Queen accepted the resignation
without a word of thanks for services rendered, in four
lines: " The Queen will accept this resignation, and has
at once sent to Lord Salisbury; but, as he is abroad, there
may be a little delay before any arrangement can be
finally decided." *
1 The letters here quoted to or about Gladstone are from The Letters of
Queen Victoria, Third Series (1930), i? 16, 22-23, 31, 73, 154, and 163. The